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INDUSTRY AND ADAPTABILITY 



Every one who has had a wide experience, in dealing with nurses, 
either in training or after they have entered any one of the various fields 
of nursing, cannot fail to realize that two of the qualifications essential 
to success are habits of industry and adaptability. In any walk of life 
success depends upon a willingness to work quite as much as upon skill, 
and this applies in an extreme degree to nursing. In the training school, 
a pupil who is indolent or negligent, or who is a habitual shirker, is apt 
to be dropped before her three years are over, because in the train of 
indolence disasters too serious to be overlooked are sure to follow, but 
under the spur of discipline and pressure many women of indolent 
natures keep up to the mark and, after graduation, slip back, their 
natural habits reasserting themselves, and they become the type of women 
of whom we hear almost daily complaints. 

These are the women who are unwilling to do anything in the home 
beyond the care of the patient, who try to do public health work by 
means of supervision and instruction without personal care of their 
patients, and who assume hospital positions without undertaking the 
hard detail work which alone can ensure good results. These are the 
women who are constantly changing from one position to another and 
who are heard grumbling over the inequalities of good fortune. If mar- 
riage does not remove them to some other sphere of usefulness ( ?) they 
are apt to drift into some other field of work. 

Another type of woman, who is equally difficult, wherever she may 
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be found, is the one who has allowed herself to become hidebound in her 
point of view of life, who cannot adapt herself easily to her surroundings, 
who cannot yield her point of view to others, who cannot be happy unless 
all her surroundings are exactly according to her notion. 

These characteristics interfere with a nurse's usefulness, not only in 
the practice of her profession but in all the other relations of life. In 
organization work an indolent nurse proves undependable, and work for 
which she has assumed responsibility fails to be done or must be attended 
to by others. If she is living with a group of nurses where the comfort 
of all depends upon the prompt performance of simple daily tasks by 
each, and where a certain elasticity of nature is essential, the indolent 
or unadaptable nurse is a constant source of friction. We believe the 
woman who is indolent cannot be a good nurse, but, strange as it may 
seem, the woman with lack of adaptability may be good professionally, 
though an uncomfortable companion. 

The successful woman in nursing is the one of industrious habits and 
ready adaptability, who puts the welfare and comfort of others first, 
and whose interest in life is drawn largely from the happiness of others 
which she has helped to create. 

The special aim of young nurses entering upon their careers should 
be to cultivate habits of industry as a necessary part of their equipment 
and to guard against that narrowness that will keep them from being 
good comrades, remembering that their greatest stock in trade is an 
abundance of good friends. One way to counteract such narrowness is 
in not allowing themselves to become entirely absorbed in nursing to the 
exclusion of all other interests, but to remember that they have a right 
to some life of their own outside of their chosen calling. 

"OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF NURSING" 

The Nursing and Health Branch of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College has issued a very comprehensive and exceedingly valu- 
able pamphlet under the above title for use in colleges and high schools. 
It tells the story in the briefest possible way of the establishment of 
training schools, and proceeds with a resume^ under the following heads : 
Scope of the Field; Purpose and Character of Nursing Work; Training 
Required and How Secured — types of schools, length of training, char- 
acter of the training, lecture and class work, technical and executive 
experience and practice, nursing courses connected with universities, 
cost of tuition; Conditions of Work in the Hospital — effects on health, 
hours of duty and vacations, housing and food, social life, rules and 
regulations; Attractive Features of the Work; Qualifications Required 
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in Nursing — education, character and personality, physical qualifica- 
tions ; Positions and Remuneration — private nursing in families, hospital 
and training-school positions, public health nursing, social service and 
welfare work, school nursing, office nurse and laboratory assistant, army, 
navy and Red Cross nursing, nursing in home and foreign mission fields ; 
Opportunities for Advancement and Future Development; Advantages 
over Other Vocations for Women; Suggestions for Entering the Nursing 
Profession — size of school and character of service, reputation, standards 
of entrance, course of study, character and capacity of the teaching 
staff, living and working conditions, standing of the alumnae of the 
school, registration. 

Although this pamphlet is put out ostensibly to be used among col- 
leges and high schools, it would be most valuable for every training 
school to use it with the literature it sends to applicants. It is by far 
the most comprehensive survey we have had of the whole subject and its 
liberal distribution over the country will undoubtedly lead greater 
numbers of educated women to enter the nursing profession. It may be 
ordered from the Nursing and Health Branch of the Alumni Association 
of Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, at a price 
of ten cents each, or, in quantities of twenty or more, five cents each. 

We suggest that every superintendent of a training school shall, as 
a means of helping the propaganda of nursing education, send for a 
number of copies and distribute them to the schools in her neighborhood, 
including private and public schools. 

RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE TESTED 

During the four years that have passed since the affiliation of the 
American Nurses' Association with the Red Cross, there have been sev- 
eral minor calls for nursing service, but the recent floods in Ohio, calling 
out two hundred enrolled nurses within a few days, afforded the best test 
we have yet had of the practical efficiency of the system by which the 
nursing department is governed. The two papers describing the relief 
work in Ohio, written by Miss Gladwin and Miss Stimson, who were in 
the field, give the nurses of the country reason to be proud of their 
representatives at the front, and they, better than any one else, can read 
between the lines the story of personal hardship and endurance which 
must have been the experience of each one of the two hundred. The 
immense amount of detail work which has been done by many people 
in many places to build up the system has made possible such results as 
are described in these papers. Occasions like these demonstrate the value 
of the discipline of hospital training. 
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MALICIOUS CRITICISM 

With its usual contemptuous attitude toward everything that has to 
do with the raising of nursing standards, whether at home or abroad, 
The Hospital, an English nursing publication, has taken occasion to 
ridicule that portion of the " History of Nursing " which deals with 
conditions in England at the present time. The heading of this re- 
view is " A Comic History of British Nursing," and the comments are 
in keeping with the title. We have for many years consigned this maga- 
zine to the waste basket when it has come to our office, without opening 
it, and this review comes to our notice only through a clipping sent to 
us. The whole account is another evidence of the malicious character 
of the opposition that the small group of progressive English nurses 
have to combat. 

THE CONVENTIONS AT ATLANTIC CITY 

The date of the convention at Atlantic City, so late in the month, 
gives us an opportunity to make one more appeal to nurses everywhere 
not to let the chance pass to attend the meetings, if they can possibly 
arrange to be present. This will be the first convention under the new 
regime, the three national societies of nurses being now amalgamated 
into one and meeting together, yet separately, their three programmes 
being printed under one cover, the meetings of each division being open 
to all, with huge general sessions in common, and with sectional meetings 
for each separate group of workers. While similar in plan to the meet- 
ings in Chicago last year, when the reorganization was taking place, it 
will be possible this time to carry out the programme for the three in 
a much more systematic and satisfactory manner. 

By late June the heat of the summer is likely to have commenced, 
and the situation of Atlantic City on the ocean front will make the week 
spent there a refreshing one to those attending the meetings, especially 
to those from inland cities who may not have seen the great Atlantic, 
or to those for whom it is a novel and rare sight. 

The advantages of our national gatherings are indescribable. It is 
not alone in the value of the papers presented or of the subjects dis- 
cussed, but in the personal inspiration which comes from contact with 
hundreds of women struggling with the same problems, with the same 
aspirations and ideals as our own, the whole effect of which is a renewal 
of courage and ambition and a desire to continue the fight in spite of 
obstacles and opposition. 
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During this past year the agitation for state registration has been 
wide-spread over the country, and the reports and discussions on that sub- 
ject alone will more than repay one for attending. In all the meetings 
of the League for Nursing Education and in those of Public Health 
nursing as well as in the sections on Eed Cross, private duty, etc., there 
will be something of interest for every nurse, whatever her special line 
of work may be. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

Delaware. — During the last session of the legislature, two amend- 
ments were obtained to the bill for state registration, one making it 
compulsory for any one to practise as a trained, registered or graduate 
nurse, and the other a reciprocity clause. 

Michigan. — The bill for state registration has been amended to 
include inspection of training schools. An effort to do away with sub- 
mitting a health certificate every six months was lost. 

Illinois. — Amendments amounting practically to a new bill are now 
before the legislature. There is also an opposition measure introduced 
by medical opponents. 

Ohio. — The attempt to pass a bill was unsuccessful. 

California. — The bill for registration has passed both houses of the 
legislature but as we go to press we have not heard whether it has received 
the governor's signature. 

New York. — The amendment to the Nurse Practice Act introduced 
by the New York State Nurses' Association, known as the Seeley Bill, 
passed the senate with amendments detracting from its value but was 
killed in the Rules Committee of the Assembly. An amendment intro- 
duced by Mr. Goldberg of the Assembly passed both houses of the 
legislature successfully. 

This opens the original waiver again until July 1, 1913, and had for 
its motive the registration of one woman who had neglected to avail her- 
self of the privilege when it was first offered. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW IN CALIFORNIA 

The bill introduced into the California legislature early in the 
season, limiting the hours of labor for women in that state to eight in 
a day, or forty-eight in a week, and which has given rise to much con- 
troversy, has become a law. It applies to women employed in manu- 
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facturing and mercantile establishments, and includes pupil nurses in 
hospitals, but excludes graduate nurses. 

We understand that this bill has been very vigorously opposed by 
hospital authorities, and that superintendents of training schools are 
greatly concerned. To secure pupils enough for three complete shifts, 
and to so arrange the hours that no pupil shall work more than forty- 
eight hours in a week, means an added burden and expense, and will 
increase the difficulties of administration. It remains to be seen what 
the effect of this law will be, whether private institutions maintaining 
training schools will have to go out of business, or whether they will 
employ graduates whose hours of duty are not restricted, whether the 
limiting the hours of duty to forty-eight a week will increase the number 
of applicants to training schools. Evidently in California, patients are 
not expected to be sick on Sunday. 

It is quite impossible at this distance to judge all of the conditions 
that have given rise to this law. which seems a drastic one. We believe, 
however, that the time has come when some limitation should be placed 
upon those hospitals who use their pupils for commercial gain without 
making systematic and adequate return in the way of nursing education. 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE MEETING 

The official report of the seventh annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Nurses' Association, which we were privileged to attend, 
was not received in time for publication in this issue. The meet- 
ings were of more than ordinary interest, and the type of women 
attending them impressed us as being of unusual culture. Although 
at so great a distance from any one of the great nursing centres, 
we were interested to find a graduate of Teachers College instilling 
the principles of that institution in one section of the state, a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins promoting the standards of her school in another 
part, and a recent graduate of Bellevue giving the latest methods of 
the nursing of typhoid. The group of women trained in the South 
Carolina schools impressed us as being as progressive in their interests 
and as loyally enthusiastic as those we have met in any section of the 
country. The beauty of the southern country combined with the spirit 
of southern hospitality made our brief visit one long to be remembered. 



